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When, in 1936, the late Erskine 
Hewitt deeded to the State of New Jersey the Ringwood 
Manor House and sufficient land to form the nucleus 
of Ringwood Manor State Park, one of America’s most 
historic and colorful estates passed from 200 years of 
private ownership to the trusteeship of a public agency. 
Mr. Hewitt’s gift was actuated by the desire to preserve 
unimpaired for the people of New Jersey, this notable 
example of the American scene. 

The generosity of his nephew Norvin Hewitt Green 
in presenting the Manor House furnishings, following 
Mr. Hewitt’s death, has made possible the opening of 
an outstanding museum and example of 19th century 
living conditions in America. Mr. Green’s several liberal 
gifts of land have enabled the Department of Conserva¬ 
tion and Development, in whose custody the park has 
been placed, to develop recreational facilities for public 
use far beyond the possibilities of the original gift. 
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THE STORY 
of 

RINGWOOD MANOR 



jhe village of Ringwood lies half-hidden in the Ringwood Valley 
among the rough, steep slopes of the Ramapo Mountains in northern 
Passaic County, New Jersey. A modern brick school, a general 
store, and a town hall converted from a substantial house of the 
“nineties” are the chief landmarks of the settlement. Across the railroad 
tracks two dozen scattered houses on the steep hillside and the frame church 
nearby complete the village. On a hilltop near the outskirts stands the head- 
frame of Cannon Mine. This vertical shaft, until a short time ago in a 
state of bad repair, has been reopened and will soon produce ore. Peters 
Mine, back in the hills a short mile, was shut down in 1931 but it is now 
being renovated and will soon again be producing ore. The mine slopes here 
descend a mile into the ground. 

Half a mile north of the village on a knoll, stands the rambling Ring- 
wood Manor House of curious architecture surrounded by green lawn and 
huge trees. With its bay windows, gables, filigree, Ionic columns and porte- 
cochere the whole exterior suggests the Victorian era when ornateness was 
the rule and simple lines the exception. The house faces south at a 
point where the valley dwindles to nothing more than a narrow road between 
the hills. Standing on the Manor House terrace of Baltimore brick, the 
visitor sees the Ramapos stretched out down the valley until they disappear 
in the blue haze. From this same spot the sun dropping behind Whaleback 
Mountain on long summer evenings, is a gorgeous sight. 

Within a mile or two of the Manor House, principally west and south, 
are a dozen abandoned iron mines which, at one time or another, have 
supplied ore for the Ringwood furnaces. From just before 1740 to 1931 
iron was mined on the 20,000 acre Ringwood Tract which is still owned by 
the Ringwood Company. On the Manor House grounds iron works were 
operated as late as the middle of the nineteenth century, while at Hewitt 
Furnace, three miles away, iron was smelted until about 1885. After blast 
furnaces were abandoned at Ringwood, ore was still mined and shipped by 
Cooper and Hewitt to various blast furnaces in the East. The dozen mines 
which form the Ringwood group have yielded, since Colonial days, at least 
2,500,000 long tons of ore. They were shut down in 1931 because under 
existing economic conditions they could not be operated profitably. With the 
advent of the Second World War the demand for steel became unprecedented 
and arrangements were at once made to reopen the most promising Ringwood 
mines under government sponsorship. Work was started in 1942 and ore 
will be raised in 1944. 
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The village, Manor House and mines are inseparable in telling “The Story 
of Ringwood Manor.” It is a fascinating story and at the same time refresh¬ 
ing, because to many Americans it is entirely new. 

Ringwood stands quite alone in the saga of America. It was an integral 
part, and perhaps the most important, of the first large scale development 
of the iron industry in this country under the colorful Peter Hasenclever. 
From the mines has come iron for every war of the United States from the 
Revolution to the present World War. Ringwood has been the home of dis¬ 
tinguished ironmasters and celebrated American families for two centuries 
and was a focal point during the American Revolution. 

The iron mines, furnaces and forges have been managed by some of the 
ablest ironmasters this country has ever known. Hasenclever, Faesch, Erskine, 
Ryerson, Cooper and Hewitt are famous names both in the scientific develop¬ 
ment of metallurgy and the economic progress of one of America’s fore¬ 
most industries. 

THE IRONMASTERS OF RINGWOOD 

Although iron ore in the Ramapo Mountains was probably observed by 
the Indians at an early date, there is no evidence that they knew how to reduce 
it to metal or used it beyond crushing the ore for pigment. 


Old Waterwheel at llewitt Furnace 
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CORNELIUS BOARD 

Board was probably the first to mine 
iron in this vicinity. He came to Amer¬ 
ica in 1730, as an agent for Lord Sterling, 
to search for copper deposits and settled 
in Bloomfield near Newark. While trav¬ 
eling up and down the Ramapo Valley 
looking for copper, he found iron deposits 
in the vicinity of what is now Ringwood. 
He built a forge sometime before 1740 

which he named Sterling, in honor of 

his principal, Lord Sterling. This forge 
was about five miles from Ring- 
wood and was later operated by Noble 
Townsend & Company. Board acquired 
considerable other property in the vi¬ 
cinity. 

THE OGDENS 

In 1740 the Ogdens of Newark 

bought land from Board and styling 
themselves the “Ringwood Company” commenced the smelting of iron 

in 1741. The name Ringwood Company, now used to designate the 
Cooper-Hewitt real estate and mining interests, is nearly 200 years 

old. 

There is some doubt about the origin of the name. It may have been 
selected because the spot is “ringed about with a series of wooded hills,” or it 
may have been taken from an English place called Ringwood, known to the 
Ogdens. The Ogdens made additional land purchases and apparently the 
first Ringwood Company operated successfully for nearly twenty-five years. 

PETER HASENCLEVER 

The scene for the moment changes to 
England. 

In the summer of 1763 a German 
named Peter Hasenclever, partner in a 
mercantile business in Cadiz, Spain, sold 
out his interest and sailed for England. 

He chose England for two reasons, first 
on account of his wife’s health and sec¬ 
ond because he was envious of the civil 
liberty enjoyed by British subjects and 
wanted to become a naturalized citizen 
of that country. LTpon his arrival he 
formed the firm of Hasenclever, Seton 
and Crofts which became “general mer¬ 
chants” probably similar to commission 
merchants of today. 

Word of the richness of the iron de¬ 
posits in America had spread to England 
and Hasenclever who, in his extensive 
travels, had acquired a comprehensive 


John Jacob Faesc/i 
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knowledge of iron and 
steel manufacture be¬ 
came interested in form¬ 
ing a company to exploit 
this resource in America. 
He secured official Brit¬ 
ish approval of his pro¬ 
posed venture and or¬ 
ganized the American 
Company of which he 
was to be manager. He 
was authorized by his 
associates to spend from 
£10 to £40,000 ($200,- 

000) to develop the 
business. 

He bought “a decayed 
iron works” before he 
sailed for New York 
where he arrived in 
June, 1764. This was 
probably the Ringwood 
Works which were of¬ 
fered for sale by the Og¬ 
dens, in the New York 
Mercury of March 5th, 
1764. Hasenclever’s en¬ 
ergy and ability as a 
promoter are best illus- 
“The Remarkable Case 


He states that the decayed iron works which 
down because of a shortage of labor and con- 


Present IVater Wheel—On the Site of Hasenclever* s Forge 

trated by his own succinct description quoted from 
of Peter Hasenclever.” 
he purchased had closed 
tinues: 

“I repaired it without loss of time and made iron in the month of Novem¬ 
ber [1764]. I purchased and then acquired by degrees (by patent), for ac¬ 
count of the American Company 1 upwards of 50,000 acres of land, for the 
use of the iron works and for the planting of hemp, flax and madder. I pur¬ 
chased besides 122 horses, 214 draft oxen, and 51 cows and a vast number 
of implements for the works, discovered and worked ; and I tried 53 different 
iron mines, and transported 535 persons to America from Germany as Miners, 
Founders, Forgemen, Colliers, Carpenters, Masons and Labourers with their 
wives and children.” 

He developed iron works at Ringwood, Charlottenburg (Charlotteburg), 
Long Pond, (Greenwood Lake), and Cortland, New York. At New Peters¬ 
burg, New York, he built a plant for the manufacture of “Pot and Pearl- 
Ash.” His name is perpetuated in this section of New York State by Hasen¬ 
clever Hill near the present site of the village of New Petersburg. 

From Hasenclever’s own records it appears that the development at Ring- 


1 This company is sometimes referred to as the “London Company” and occasionally 
as the “American Iron Company.” In “The Remarkable Case of Peter Hasenclever” 
written by himself and, therefore, acceptable as proper source material the name 
“American Company” is the only designation used. 
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wood was the most extensive of these enterprises. It was a typical mining 
town of 1765 and included the following built by Hasenclever in a year 
and a half. 



1 Furnace 

4 Forges, 11 fires 
1 Stamping-mill 

5 Coal-houses 

3 Blacksmiths Shops 
12 Frame-houses with bricks 


4 Square Log-houses 1 Horse-stable 

3 Stone-houses 1 Carpenter’s Shop 

1 Store-house 4 Barracks and barns 

25 Colliers Houses 1 Reservoir 

1 Saw-mill 4 Ponds 

1 Grist-mill 2 Bridges 

Traditionally Hasenclever lived at Ringwood. Most of his letters, how¬ 
ever, were written from New York. It is reasonable to assume that with 
his interests widely scattered and the slow and uncertain modes of transporta¬ 
tion in Colonial days, much of his time was spent in traveling. 

Hasenclever worked energetically, but became involved financially. He 
spent more than the authorized <£40,000, and in the fall of 1766 returned 
to England to straighten out his affairs. He came back to America in 1767 
but left again in 1769 never to return. He spent altogether £54,000 to 
develop this American enterprise. His failure was due to a number of un¬ 
fortunate circumstances—one was over-expansion. In the actual operation 
of the iron works he had difficulty with his labor and extensive damage to 
dams and other structures from causes entirely beyond his control. His 
plantations of hemp, flax and madder at the German Flats in the Mohawk 
Valley were a failure. Although declared a bankrupt on his return to Eng¬ 
land, he later mended his fortunes in his native Germany. 

Hasenclever was, nevertheless, an excellent ironmaster. His partners 
wrote him in 1766 as follows: 

“We can now with the utmost pleasure and satisfaction, acquaint you, 
that it is universally allowed by the trade to be the best drawn Iron, by 
far, that ever made its appearance in the London Market from America; it 
has been tried and 

found of exceeding Oldest Building at Ringwood 

good quality.” 

This early ironmas¬ 
ter made one important 
contribution to the 
manufacture of iron 
and is credited with 
having introduced this 
improvement to the 
ironmasters of Colonial 
America. He discov¬ 
ered that iron recov¬ 
ered from the cinder 
banks when mixed with 
ores made a much 
tougher iron than had 
been known before. He 
wrote, “There is per¬ 
haps no better iron in 
the world than this 
cinder-iron particularly 
for the use of wagon- 
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tire, ploughshares and imple¬ 
ments for husbandry; it is tough 
and almost as hard as steel.” 

JOHN JACOB FAESCH 
This very competent iron¬ 
master succeeded Hasenclever 
temporarily in the management 
of the Ringwood Works and 
other properties of the American 
Company. Faesch who was 
brought to America by Hasen¬ 
clever in 1765 was probably a 
Swiss, although by some au¬ 
thorities it is believed he was a 
German. It is said he was able 
to secure the maximum amount 
of work from the workmen 
because of his ability to berate them vehemently in their native tongue. 

Faesch remained in charge about two years at Ringwood while the Amer¬ 
ican Company was looking for a permanent representative to send to America. 
Faesch later became well known in Morris County because of his development 
of iron works there, particularly at Mt. Hope where the mines are still 
operated. He supplied a great deal of iron for the Revolutionary Army and 
was a superlative technician. The letter which General Timothy Pickering, 
Quartermaster General of the American Army, wrote from Totowa, New 
Jersey, in 1780 leaves no doubt about Faesch’s ability. He wrote, “Knox 
[Gen. Henry Knox, Chief of Artillery] damns the Pennsylvania made shells, 
they are poor and vary in weight; Faesch’s are almost perfect.” Faesch 
was then supplying shells from Mt. Hope. 

John Jacob Faesch lived at Mt. Hope where he leased the mines from the 
Ford family of Morristown. Later he purchased the mines outright. The 
house in which he lived is still standing and occupied. 



Robt. Erskine’s Grave 


ROBERT ERSKINE 2 



The English investors who were seeking a permanent manager to repre¬ 
sent the Company during Faesch’s incumbency selected a young Scotch en¬ 
gineer named Robert Erskine. Erskine, although a qualified draftsman and 
a mathematician of considerable ability, knew very little about iron manu¬ 
facture when the proposal was first broached to him. Much of his cor¬ 
respondence has been preserved 


and this shows a painstaking ef¬ 
fort to thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the details of iron 
making by visiting as many forges 
and furnaces as possible in Eng¬ 
land before assuming responsi¬ 
bility in America. Erskine was 
not, however, a prophet without 


Faesch House, Mt. Hope 
From Harper’s Magazine, 1859 


2 No likeness of Robert Erskine is 
known to exist. The Department 
would be grateful for information 
suggesting where one might be found. 
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honor in his own country. He was a “Fellow of the Royal Society” and 
curiously, one of his sponsors for membership in this distinguished group was 
Benjamin Franklin who was living abroad at the time. 

Erskine arrived in New York in the early Summer of 1771 and immediately 
went to Ringwood to establish himself as manager for the Company. The 
general impression which the countryside made on him and the condition of 
the Ringwood Iron Works are described in a letter which Erskine wrote to 
a friend in London from which the following extracts are quoted. 

“The country through which Mr. Faesch and 1 traveled was pleasant and 
well-peopled and the roads in general pretty good till within a few miles 
of the works. . . . The roads indeed not only want repair in many places, 
but a director to repair them properly for several places are mended with wood 
where they might be done much more effectively with stones on the spot. . . . 
The situation at Ringwood is tolerable but has nothing about it enchanting, 
the mansion house has been patched together at different times making it a 
very acquard [awkward] piece of architecture. The furnace is in blast but 
the bellows are old and not so good as at the other works which were built 
under Mr. Faesch’s direction whereas Ringwood is a work of thirty years 
standing.” 

Robert Erskine worked diligently trying to put the properties of the 
American Company on a paying basis. He might have succeeded had not the 
American Revolution ensued. In 1773, Erskine’s request to the American 
Company for additional working capital meeting with no response, the prop¬ 
erties were offered for sale. Since no bidders appeared there was nothing 
left for Erskine to do 

, ii The Ryerson tlms 

but to struggle along. 

He arranged for cash 
advances with a New 
York banking firm and 
carried on as best he 
could. All his obliga¬ 
tions to his New York 
bankers were ulti¬ 
mately paid in full. 

The British investors 
in the American Com¬ 
pany never received any 
of their principal and 
very little, if any, in¬ 
terest during the op¬ 
eration of the Com¬ 


pany. 

With the outbreak 
of hostilities Erskine 
bent every effort to aid 
the Colonists. He sup 
plied the army with 
iron hardware, ord¬ 
nance and camp stoves. 
By favoring the Col¬ 
onists he prevented 
the confiscation of the 
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properties of the American Company. 
Erskine’s most important contribution 
in the struggle for Independence was his 
work as Geographer and Surveyor-Gen¬ 
eral to the American Army, which will 
be discussed in subsequent pages. 

After Robert Erskine’s death in 1780 
his widow remarried but her second hus¬ 
band, Robert Lettis Hooper, Jr., was 
none too successful in operating the 
Ringwood works, and the place was sold 
a few years after at sheriff’s sale. It 
changed hands several times during the 
next quarter century and there is little 
of interest to record during this period. 

MARTIN RYERSON 

In 1807 the property was purchased 
by Martin Ryerson whose family had 
been well known as ironmasters for 
Martin Ryerson many yea rs in this section of New Jersey. 

Martin Ryerson, followed by his sons, operated the Ringwood works for 
nearly fifty years. Ryerson also operated the Pompton Furnace. During 
the war of 1812 shot was supplied from the Ringwood works as the follow¬ 
ing order shows. 

“Headquarters Q.M.D. 
Sept. 9, 1814. 

Such persons as are employed by Martin I. [J.] Ryerson in making shot 
will continue in that employ until further orders. 1 he names of the same 
to be attached to this order and a copy of the same transmitted to this office. 

By Order 

A. Hamilton A-de-Camp.” 

There follows a list of thirty-one names. 

Martin Ryerson was succeeded in the management at Ringwood by his 
sons who did not possess the business acumen of their father and lost control 
of the property about the middle of the century. T heir failure was due in 
part, it is said, to the reduction of the tariff on iron. 

Ancestors of Martin 
Ryerson had been in 
the iron business for 
nearly a century before 
the Ringwood hold¬ 
ings were acquired and 
the Ryerson Steel Com¬ 
pany of Chicago is op¬ 
erated today by de¬ 
scendants of Martin 
Ryerson. This family 
has the distinction of 
being the oldest in the 
iron and steel business 
in America. 


Site of Old Casting Bed at Ringwood 










It was during the latter part of the Ryerson regime that the furnace and 
forges which had been operated on the Manor House grounds, since Hasen- 
clever’s time, were dismantled. 

PETER COOPER 

In 1853 Peter Cooper, the most widely known proprietor of Ringwood, 
bought the property, 22,000 acres in extent. Peter Cooper is most familiar 
to succeeding generations as founder of the Cooper Union, the celebrated 
technical school in New York City. He was, however, a man of varied 
talents and diverse interests. He served his apprenticeship as a carriage- 
builder, ran a furniture shop, operated a grocery store, invented the famous 
locomotive Tom Thumb, promoted the first trans-Atlantic cable with Cyrus 
K. Fields, was an ironmaster of note and “Greenback” candidate for Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. The real foundation of his fortune was laid 
when, at the age of thirty-three, he purchased a glue factory in New York 
City. Here he made glue, gelatin and isinglass. For half a century he held 
a virtual monopoly in glue and isinglass in this country chiefly because of the 
excellence of his products. 

Peter Cooper had been interested in the manufacture of iron for years 
before he bought the Ringwood property. In 1830 he was engaged in the 
manufacture of charcoal iron near Baltimore. In 1836 he operated a rolling 
mill in New York City. This business was removed to Trenton in 1845 
and at this time the Cooper and Hewitt families became associated. The busi¬ 
ness was quite successful and Cooper & Hewitt leased or bought several North 
Jersey mines to provide sufficient ore for their needs. The Andover mine, 
one of the most productive, had been purchased in 1847 but such severe de- 


Manor House—South Ryerson Parlor 
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An Early Iron Forge 

mands were being made upon the ore deposits there, that a new source of 
supply was sought. In 1853, Ringwood, one of the most celebrated iron-ore 
properties in the east, was thrown on the market and was bought by Peter 
Cooper for $100,000. This was considered at the time to be a very fortunate 
purchase. The Cooper & Hewitt mine expert was most enthusiastic and 
Abram Hewitt wrote that the prospects were the best he had ever seen. 

In 1879 the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain conferred on Peter 
Cooper the “Bessemer gold medal” for his services in the development of the 
American iron trade. 


ABRAM S. HEWITT 

Abram Hewitt was the last ironmaster connected with Ringwood. He was 
born on a farm near Haverstraw, New York, in 1822 and was graduated 
from Columbia in 1842, after which he studied law and acted as a tutor. 
One of his pupils was Edward, son of Peter Cooper, who had been a class¬ 
mate at Columbia but had dropped out because of illness. Hewitt, through 
his friendship with Edward, became well-known to the Cooper family. Fol¬ 
lowing an extended European tour which they made together in 1844, they 
decided to go into business. Peter Cooper, at first opposed to a partnership, 
finally relented and The Trenton Iron Company was formed. Peter Cooper 
was president and Abram Hewitt, secretary. Edward Cooper was designated 
as plant superintendent; Hewitt’s job was the management of the business. 

Among the earliest orders received was one for steel rails for the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad which amounted to $180,000. This was a stroke of 
good fortune for the new enterprise. 
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In 1853 a representative of the British government said of the works at 
Trenton that they were “the leading establishment of the United States not 
only in regard to its production, but also in regard to its working arrange¬ 
ments.” Here in 1854 the first iron beams for buildings in the United States 
were rolled. These beams were used in the Cooper Union then under con¬ 
struction. 

Abram Hewitt was a man of unusual ability. His energy was boundless, 
his judgment in business matters sound, his vision far-reaching and he was an 
able executive. Eight years after he returned from his European trip, vir¬ 
tually penniless, he had accumulated a comfortable fortune for those days. 

In 1855 Hewitt married Peter Cooper’s daughter Amelia. Shortly after¬ 
ward he took her to visit Ringwood. Mrs. Hewitt was so delighted with 
the place that in 1857 Abram Hewitt made Ringwood his legal residence. 
Winters were spent in New York with Peter Cooper. The summers at 
Ringwood, however, often extended from May to December. 

The Cooper-Hewitt business interests expanded and in addition to the 
ironworks at Trenton, Phillipsburg and Ringwood, the important ironworks 
at Durham, Pennsylvania, were purchased. In 1870 Cooper & Hewitt took 
over full operation of these works. 

The letterhead on the bottom of page 15 shows the extent of the business 
operated by Cooper & Hewitt and the variety of iron products which they 
manufactured. Abram Hewitt later became identified with a number of im¬ 
portant commercial enterprises in the United States in addition to his princi¬ 
pal interest in the metallurgical field. 

In 1874 Hewitt changed his legal residence from Ringwood to New York 
City where he was elected as a member of Congress for several terms. He 

Manor House Dining Room 
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Abram Hewitt's Birthplace 


was National Democratic Chair¬ 
man during the famous Hayes- 
Tilden election of 1876. In 
1887 he was elected Mayor of 
New York City and served one 
term. 

Like his celebrated father- 
in-law, Abram Hewitt was 
awarded the Bessemer Gold 
Medal in 1890 for his contri¬ 
butions in the field of metal¬ 
lurgy. 


RINGWOOD AND THE REVOLUTION 

Robert Erskine’s work as a map maker for the Continental Army lingers 
as the most tangible and unique contribution which Ringwood made to the 
American Revolution. 

When open hostilities broke out in 1775 Erskine was still agent for the 
American Company. He at once indicated his sympathy foi the American 
cause and the forges and furnaces at Ringwood, like many others in North 
Jersey, began to supply the army with iron in various forms. 

Erskine organized a company of militia to protect the iron works and was 
given a commission as captain. 1 he company was exempt from militaiy 
duty except in case of invasion. He bought uniforms for his ^company as 
indicated by his cash book, in which is recorded on June 19, 1775, 1 pc Green 

Coating 80 yds @ 4s 6d.” Another item in the cash book shows the pur¬ 
chase of 24 pairs of shoes. 

Robert Erskine was a qualified topographic engineer and possessed unusual 
ability as a draftsman. In connection with troop movements in the early 
days of the war, Washington and his generals had to depend upon previously 
drawn British maps, which were often inaccurate, or upon maps hastily and 
poorly drafted by some member of their own staffs. The Commander-in- 

Chief realized that this situation was a 
distinct military disadvantage and sought 
to correct it. 

Precisely how he learned of Erskine’s 
ability as a cartographer is not known. 
That he knew of Erskine’s work is certain 
as indicated by the following letter which 
Washington wrote to the Continental 
Congress on July 19, 1777. 

“A good geographer to survey the roads 
and take sketches of the country where 
the army is to act would be extremely 
useful, and might be attended with ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable consequences. He 
might with propriety have the chief di¬ 
rection of the guides who must have a 
head to procure, govern and pay them. 
If such a person should be approved of, 
I would beg leave to recommend Mr. 
Robert Erskine who is thoroughly skilled 
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in this business and has already assisted us 
in making maps of the country and has. 
as I am informed, uniformly supported 
the character of a fast friend in Amer- 

• > f 

ica. 

Nine days later, on July 28th, Wash¬ 
ington wrote from Flemington, New Jer¬ 
sey, that Congress had authorized him to 
make the appointment and he wished to 
know immediately under what conditions 
Erskine would accept. This offer is gen¬ 
erally regarded as the date of Erskine’s 
official appointment as Geographer to the 
Army of the United States. It appears 
from the correspondence, however, that at 
this juncture he felt unable to devote his 
full time to the office and agreed to assist 
the army on a part-time basis until June, 

1778, when he wrote to Simeon DeWitt 
that he had “a commission from his Excy. 

Gen. Washington for Geographer and 
Surveyor to the army and have his per¬ 
mission to engage you as one of my assistants.” 

From this date Erskine devoted full time to the important work of pre¬ 
paring military maps. He made a list of “draughts” begun in 1778 which 
continued from No. 1 to No. 129. Several of them contained as many as 
twenty sheets. Some of Erskine’s maps have been lost or destroyed and others 
are in private hands but the bulk of them are preserved at the New York 
Historical Society. (New York City) A study of his index shows that his 
activities, and those of his assistants, were not confined to Ringwood but 
covered the middle ground of the Revolutionary stage principally New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 

One of the most valuable maps of the Revolution was drawn by Erskine 
and shows that part of New Jersey where Revolutionary troop movements 
occurred. The map is significant because there are many notations in Wash¬ 
ington’s familiar hand. Regarded as one of the most valuable documents of 
its kind which has survived the Revolutionary period, it is now part of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library collection in New York City. 

Robert Erskine died in the fall of 1780 from the effects of a cold con¬ 
tracted during a field surveying trip. His funeral occurred the same day that 



Cooper Hewitt Letterhead 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO., 

17 Burling Slip, New York. 

jlrenton Iron Works, . 

Ringwood Iron Works, - 

Pbquest Iron Works, * * ....... 

Durham Iron Works, - 


Trenton, N. J. 
. Hewitt, N. J. 

Oxford, N. J. 
Riegelsville, Pa. 


Iron Or*, Pig Iron, 
rolled Beam* and Girder*, 


ANGLES, CHANNELS AND TEES. | BRAZIER AND WIRE RODS, I WIRE ROPE. BOLTS. RIVETS, 

Rails, Merchant Iron, I Iron and Steel wirb, I Staples, Chains. Etc. 

Bridges, Roofs, and other Iron and Steel Strcctures. 

Wire Rope Tramways, Etc. 


Address P. O. Box 1465. 



Jan. 4+.h, 
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An Artist's Conception of Stretching the “Wei 


Major John Andre, the British Spy, was hanged. Because Washington 
absented himself from this unfortunate spectacle and Ringwood is not far 
from Tappan, where Andre was hanged, there is a persistent tradition that 
Washington attended Erskine’s funeral. Robert Erskine lies buried in the 
oI3 cemetery a short distance from the Manor House. 

The very nature of Erskine’s work required secrecy, consequently Revo 
lutionary writings seldom refer to him and he is comparatively unknown as 
a Revolutionary figure. For this reason he is often referred to as “The For 
gotten General.” 


RINGWOOD AND THE HUDSON RIVER OBSTRUCTIONS 

Of the five attempts to obstruct the navigation of the Hudson River so 
that British vessels would be prevented from ascending this important water¬ 
way, three are definitely associated with Ringwood. 

In 1776, there was an attempt to obstruct the river by sending fire ships 
down with the current to collide with, and set fire to the British ships. 
This was not successful. The second attempt, in the fall of 1776, was a 


Section of Chain Showing 
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Chain” Across the Hudson River 


chevaux-de-frise placed between Forts Washington and Lee. This device 
consisted of sunken hulks and barbs placed at an angle so that any vessel 
passing over them would either become empaled or sink from the damage 
to the hull. The third obstruction, in 1777, was a chain stretched across 
the river from Fort Montgomery to St. Anthony’s Nose about five miles 
south of West Point. The fourth, early in 1778, was another chevaux-de- 
frise from Pollopel’s Island across the river to Murderer’s Creek, near Corn¬ 
wall, about five miles north of West Point. The fifth obstruction, placed in 
1778, was a chain commonly called the “Great Chain” or “West Point 
Chain.” This was the only device that was successful. 

I he discovery a few years ago of a letter written by Robert Erskine, now 
on exhibition in the Manor Flouse Museum, shows that Erskine suggested 
a chevaux-de-frise for the second obstruction. Whether or not his design was 
adopted is a matter of conjecture. At any rate Erskine made a model of his 
proposed device and sent it by messenger to Gen. John Morin Scott at New 
York together with suggestions as to how it should be assembled. 

1 here is little doubt that iron for the first chain to be slung across the 

and Clevis 
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Hinges Made At Ringwood 


Hudson came from the Ring- 
wood Mines. Whether the 
entire chain came from Ring- 
wood is another question. It is 
said that part of this chain came 
from the Sorel River, the out¬ 
let to Lake Champlain, where 
it had been used to obstruct the 
river. This chain, apparently, 
was not strong enough to with¬ 
stand the pressure and broke 
even while being placed in posi¬ 
tion. Erskine’s account books 
and the original invoice for 
links, clips, holts, bar iron and 
other items now at Washing¬ 
ton’s Headquarters at New¬ 
burgh leave no doubt that iron 
for this chain came from the 
Ringwood Mines. 

Concerning the disposal of this 
:hain Huesser in his book 1 he 
Forgotten General’’ says, it was 


Dressing Table 
Made by John Hewitt 


removed by the British and taken to Gibraltar where it was used as a protec¬ 
More is known about the West Point chain than any of the other obstruc¬ 
tions There is no question to whom the contract was granted for this chain. 
The agreement was between Hugh Hughes, Deputy Quartermaster Gen¬ 
eral acting for the United States, and Noble & Townsend, proprietors of 
the Sterling Iron Works. This agreement, recorded in the public papers of 
Gov. Clinton of New York, is too long 
to quote here. It called for an iron 
chain 500 yards long, each link about two 
feet long, of 2^ inch iron > with a swivel 
every hundred feet and a clevis every 
thousand weight. 1 his word weight is 
frequently erroneously quoted as feet. 

It is generally believed that some of 
the iron for this second chain came fiom 
the Ringwood Mines. Perhaps it did. 

The chain was urgently needed and only 
two months were allowed for its com¬ 
pletion under the terms of the contract. 

Ringwood lay only five miles from Steil- 
ing and because of the friendly relation¬ 
ship between the two iron works and the 
need for concerted action, it is quite pos¬ 
sible that Ringwood and even other fur¬ 
naces and forges were called upon to 
help. As late as 1853 when Peter Cooper 
purchased the property a few odd links, 
evidently left over from the chain, weie 
found on the place. These links were 
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later loaned for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes and in 
some unaccountable 
way were lost and 
never returned. 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
AT RING WOOD 


Ringwood lay about 
midway on a direct 
route from Morris¬ 
town to West Point. 

It was, therefore, an 
agreeable and conven¬ 
ient stopping place for 
Washington and other 
Revolutionary officers 
who used this road. 

There are certain re¬ 
corded instances when 
Washington stopped 
here. Doubtless he and 
other army officers 
stopped at Ringwood 
on other occasions. 

Traditionally the horses Mantel From Peter Cooper 1 s New York House 

of Revolutionary offi¬ 
cers were shod at the old blacksmith shop which still stands. 

On June 6th, 1779, Washington was at Ringwood and wrote to the 
President of Congress respecting military matters. 

In 1781 there was a mutiny among the New Jersey troops at Pompton 
and Washington at once dispatched Gen. Robert Howe to quell it. Gen. 
Howe’s report of the mutiny was written at Ringwood and his original draft 
is exhibited in the Manor House. Washington felt that his own presence was 
needed and he went to Ringwood where he stayed from Jan. 26th to the 28th. 
Dr. Thatcher the Revolutionary surgeon in his “Military Journal” writes 
that on Jan. 26th, “We were entertained with an elegant supper and excel¬ 
lent wine. Mrs. Erskine is a sensible and accomplished woman, who lives 
in a style of affluence and fashion; everything indicates wealth, taste and 
splendor and she takes pleasure in entertaining the friends of her late husband 
with generous hospitality.” 

In late March, 1782, Washington again visited Ringwood and this time 
was accompanied by Mrs. Washington together with an officer, sergeant and 
twelve dragoons. 

H is last visit to Ringwood was the most significant because it occurred on the 
day the Revolutionary War ended, that is to say, the day Congress officially 
decreed a cessation of hostilities, the 19th of April, 1783. It is not generally 
appreciated that the war ended eight years, to a day, from the time when the 
first shot was fired at the Battle of Lexington. The following quotation from 
“Heaths Memoirs” is of interest. 

“April 19th—At noon, the Proclamation of the Congress, for a cessation 
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lingwood Trip—Facsimile of Washington’s Original Expense Account 


of hostilities, was published at the door of the New Building, [at New¬ 
burgh, New York] followed by three huzzas; after which a prayer was 
made by the Rev. Mr. Ganno, and an anthem, Independence, from Billings 
was performed by vocal and instrumental music. The same day, Gen. Wash¬ 
ington went for Ringwood, to meet the Secretary at War, on some business 
of importance.” 

THE MANOR HOUSE 

Facts regarding the original manor house are extremely scarce. It is 
believed that Peter Hasenclever erected a dwelling in 1765 which was Dutch 
Colonial in style. After Hasenclever left America for the last^ time, John 
Jacob Faesch occupied the house. During his nine years as lord ot the 
manor’” Robert Erskine probably lived in this same house. It is related that 
the original Manor House was destroyed by fire during the Revolution and 
that a new house was erected near the site of the first one. 


The Original Manor House 
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Ringwood Manor House Today 

In the New York Herald of April 4, 1804, the Ringwood holdings are 
offered for sale. The Manor House is described as “an elegant mansion 
house, 92 feet front, and about 30 feet deep.” In 1807 when Martin 
Ryerson acquired the property it is said that he tore down the existing dwell¬ 
ing and built a new one. This is substantiated by the architecture of the 
older part of the present house and the fact that Ringwood Manor House 
is known equally well as the Ryerson House. If the fragments of evidence 
have been correctly pieced together, the original part of the present house is 
the third dwelling which has been erected on the property. If the story of 
the fire is an idle tale, the present house is probably the second which has 
been built. 

Ringwood Manor House about 1875 
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North Ryerson Parlor 


The story of the Manor House now standing, begins with Martin Ryer¬ 
son when it is assumed he erected a house of early American design aou 
1810 According to old manuscripts, changes to the original Ryerson dwell¬ 
ing began with Peter Cooper’s occupancy of the property. Additions were 
made by moving up nearby buildings and attaching them to the main hous . 
This gave it an odd appearance as there was no continuous root line. Late , 
by placing a new roof over the tops of these buildings some semblance of 
unity was achieved. Further improvements were made by covering e 
entire building with a coat of white stucco and constructing a sun par 01 
at the west end. The windows with semi-circular tops which enclose the 
sun parlor were brought to Ringwood as a matter of sentiment from Cooper 
Union in New York when structural changes were made to that building. 
The porte-cochere through which the driveway passes was designed by 
Stanford White the brilliant New York architect. . 

Before describing the house in detail, one point should be emphasize . 
All the furnishings including draperies, historic relics and items of curiosa 
were presented to the State by Norvin Hewitt Green and are original Hewitt 
furnishings used until about 1930 after which the house was no longer 

occupied by the Hewitt family. , .... t-. 

The west end of the house is the oldest part of the present building. I he 
hallway and two rooms to the left are the only recognizable features of the 
original Rverson dwelling. Although these rooms are more than Ub years 
old and have been refurnished and redecorated many times, this part of the 
building still retains the atmosphere of mellowness and refined simplicity 
associated with families of consequence of that period. 

The South Ryerson Parlor has, as far as it is known, always been used as 
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a sitting room. The North Ryerson Parlor was used by the Ryersons as a 
dining room. The kitchen for the dwelling was probably located on the 
site of the present sun porch. 

The two rooms on the opposite side of the hall are different in character 
and are furnished in the style of a later period. The drawing room with 
its Louis XVI furnishings shows the Victorian influence. This was the 
room used by the Coopers and Hewitts for formal entertaining. The carved 
wooden mantel is from Peter Cooper’s house in New \ ork at Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-eighth Street. It was removed to Ringwood when that house 
was torn down. 

The adjacent music room with its blue plush furniture was the scene 
of musicales and recitals by outstanding artists for the Coopers, Hewitts 
and their guests. The marine decorations on the walls are on hand-painted 
wallpaper imported from abroad. 

On the landing of the stairway stands an old clock which reliable records 
indicate was owned by Robert Erskine. This clock, the story goes, was the 
only thing saved from the fire which is said to have destroyed the house 
during the Revolution. 3 

At the head of the stairway is a quaint sewing room with its old-fashioned 
dress form, early sewing machine, chairs and other furnishings. Seamstresses 
were steadily employed by the Hewitts not only for making clothes but for 
making all draperies and linens used in this large house. 

Adjoining the sewing room is the master bedroom furnished and decorated 
much the same as when it was used by Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt. 



3 It is claimed that the present Manor House doorway was also saved from the fire. 
The late Erskine Hewitt records that paint experts assert the paint on the door is more 
than 150 years old. 

Manor House—West End Before Sun Porch Was Added 
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Across the hall is a bedroom furnished in Empire style representing the 
period from 1820 to 1850. The bath concealed by glass doors is a unique 
feature. In the bay window stands a mahogany dressing table built by John 
Hewitt, father of Abram Hewitt, who was for many years a rival in Mew 
York City of the better known Duncan Phyfe. 1 he huge four-postei be 
and wardrobe were used by Peter Coopei. . u , 

At the southeast end of the main hall are the rooms of Mrs. Hewitt 
secretary and the Misses Sarah and Eleanor Hewitt. These three rooms 
are furnished in the fashion of the late Victorian period when the desire 
for the knick-knack and what-not was so prevalent in the American home. 

At the northeastern end of the main hall is the combination bed chairibei 
and sitting room used by Mrs. Hewitt after the death of her husband m 1903 
The oak staircase bearing in its carvings the initials ot Abram 8. Hewitt 
leads down to the main entrance hall. This spacious room with elaborate 
carving and paneling is an almost pure example of the Gothic revival in 
America about the middle of the nineteenth century. T he exhibits include 
many items of curiosa and a rather complete collection of guns and^ hand 
arms from the Revolutionary period to the World War. A number of wooden 
objects for daily household use in the homes of Americans, before modern 
appliances were developed, are displayed. Here are shown an old Revolu¬ 
tionary camp stove, cannon balls, huge iron padlocks and keys from Civil 
War prisons and other wooden and iron objects. 

What was formerly used as a study by Abram S. Hewitt is now a room 
containing an interesting collection of wooden and iron relics including 
iron knives, forks and plates used by Continental soldiers, whale oil lamps, 
various wooden toilet accessories and other odd utensils ot wood and non. 

In a small adjoining room are wooden implements of husbandry, an early 
sausage grinder, and apple peeler. There is also a panel of iron hinges 
all made at Ringwood and used in various buildings on the place. 
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Peter Cooper's Bedroom 


Main Hall or Gun Room 
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Master Bedroom 
Mortar Used At Vicksburg 














The dining room of the manor house is panelled in solid cherry and is 
arranged and furnished in the same way as when the Hewitts last occupied 
the house. The chairs and Empire sideboard were built by Peter Cooper. 

Two small rooms across the hall from the dining room, contain an 
interesting collection of prints, engravings, paintings, letters and documents, 
collected and displayed principally because of their Ringwood association. 

THE GROUNDS 

The formal gardens were developed by Mrs. A. S. Hewitt who said, she 
“could not paint a picture but could make one” and the untiring efforts 
of her daughter Eleanor Hewitt. Photographs of the Manor House in 
the late 1870’s show practically no landscaping or gardens at the rear of 
the house, consequently most of the trees and the gardens have reached 
their present state of development since that time. 

Years ago, the road from Morristown to West Point passed directly in 
front of the Manor House and to celebrate the Peace of Ghent (War of 
1812) Mrs. Ryerson planted a row of elms on either side of the road. 
The larger elm trees on the terrace are the survivors of the original plant¬ 
ing in 1815; the smaller trees are replacements made later. 

At the end of the Manor House a short distance from the sun porch is 
a lead fountain that was removed from Versailles at the time of the French 
Revolution and which Mrs. Hewitt had mounted on one of two millstones 
which were used in the grist mill when Peter Cooper occupied the property. 

Scattered throughout the formal garden are French and Italian statues 
and garden ornaments as well as numerous other items, mostly from New 
York City, including columns from the old New York Life Insurance Build¬ 
ing, gates from Astor’s home on 33rd Street and other relics. The 
famous yew tree in the garden grew from seed brought to this country 

Drawing Room 
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Main Staircase in the Gun Room 

by Mrs. Hewitt from Bey Ler Bey Palace, Constantinople, Turkey. 

There are numerous items on the lawn of the Manor House reminiscent 
of the old iron industry as well as various relics collected by the Hewitts 

which are worthy of special mention. , 

The twenty-six iron links stretched across the lawn are said to be part ot 
the “West Point Chain” which has been previously discussed. Although 
these links do not correspond in size with those called for in the origina 
contract for the chain; it is stated by some historians that changes were made 
in the original specifications so that some of the links would be made larger 
and stronger than the two foot links originally specified. 1 he particular sec¬ 
tion of chain at Ringwood was purchased by Abram S. Hewitt Tom West¬ 
minster Abbey, a celebrated junk dealer in New York City who had bought 
the chain as scrap metal from the Brooklyn Navy Yard and claimed it was 
authentic. Each of the links weighs about 300 pounds and is 45 to 47 
inches in length. 

The deck gun from the U.S. Frigate Constitution—better known as Old 
Ironsides”—was secured by Abram Hewitt from the Bush Hill Iron Works 
in Philadelphia, at his special request. It is not in any way associated with 
Ringwood, but Mr. Hewitt wished to obtain one of the deck guns for 
purely historic reasons. 
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The huge mortar, 
one of two which were 
used at the seige of 
Vicksburg, is a particu¬ 
larly interesting item 
and is definitely con¬ 
nected with Cooper & 

Hewitt. The mortar 
was cast at Fort Pitt in 
1861 but the base upon 
which it rests, known 
as a “bed,” was made 
with twenty-nine other 
identical beds b y 
Cooper & Hewitt at 
the urgent request of 
the Ordnance Bureau 
of the United States 
Army and, according 
to the Hewitt family history, Abraham Lincoln. The mortar beds were 
badly needed by General Grant and the Ordnance Bureau appealed to Abram 
Hewitt to make every effort to deliver these beds in the short space of thirty 
days. It was well known that if he was unable to do this job in the allotted 
time it was useless to ask any other ironmaster. Hewitt was at Ringwood 
when the request came and immediately commenced work on the order which 
was completed within the time limit. As fast as the mortar beds were finished 
they were sent in freight cars, attached to passenger trains by War Depart¬ 
ment order, to General 


Garden Ornament 


Lead Fountain from Versailles 


Grant. Painted on the 
white sides of the cars 
in large black letters 
was the following: 
“U.S. Grant Cairo. 
Not to be Switched 
under Penalty of 
Death.” 

Near the end of the 
chain on the lawn are 
a hammer and anvil 
from one of the old 
forges. Other relics 
include a wheel shaft 
which was used in the 
old grist mill, pieces of 
blooms, baffle bars and 
miscellaneous items. 

The largest of the 
pools in front of the 
Manor House was the 
casting bed of the old 
furnace. The present 
water wheel is a re- 
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Formal Gardens 



cent innovation but has practical as well as aesthetic value since it pumps 
the water needed for the gardens. It is, however, located approximately 
on the site of one of the two water wheels which was used to run the old 
iron works. 


Old Blacksmith’s Shop 


The huge stable at 
Ringwood was remod¬ 
eled from the old 
crushing mill. What 
is known as the dairy 
(next to the water¬ 
wheel) was originally 
the stamping mill. 
The stone end of this 
building was one of 
the wheel pits where 
the waterwheel re¬ 
volved which supplied 
the blast for the fur¬ 
nace. Opposite the 
dairy is the blacksmith 
shop which is said to 
have been built before 
the Revolution. 1 he 
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low red building east of the parking space, is not only the oldest building on 
the Ringwood property, but is probably the oldest in the vicinity of Ring- 
wood. It has been used for various purposes and was at one time a church. 
The white stucco building at the east end of the Manor House was formerly 
the laundry and upholsters’ shop and is now occupied as a park employee’s 
residence. A short distance south of the Manor House lies the old pre- 
Revolutionary cemetery in which it is said there have been over 500 burials 
including Indians and slaves.. Here lie side by side the vault graves of 
Robert Erskine and his clerk Robert Monteath. 

The upper pond east of the stable is the original mill pond built by 
Hasenclever. 

LEGENDARY TALES OF RINGWOOD 

Any place as historic and colorful as Ringwood Manor is bound to have 
ail sorts of legendary tales connected with it. Ringwood has its full share. 

Peter Hasenclever, the colorful ironmaster, is said to have lived in grand 
style much like a feudal lord. He ate from gold plates, had negro boys 
to carry his wife’s train and has a brass band play for him every evening at 
dinner. He was known quite generally and is often referred to as Baron 
Hasenclever, a title possibly conferred on him by virtue of his position in 
the community and his extravagant manner of living. 

Ghosts and spirits are quite common at Ringwood. In the depths of 
Peters and Hope Mines the miners at intervals used to hear strange knock- 
ings nearly always followed by a serious accident. When this knocking began 
the miners would quit work at once nor would they return until their fears 
were dispelled and they were reassured by officials that all was well. These 
self-imposed lay-offs often lasted several days. 

Years ago a brick fell from Robert Erskine’s vault grave and thereafter 
his ghost on pitch black nights used to appear and sit on the tomb—a blue 
lantern close by. He silently escorted all passersby down the road as far as 
the bridge, the lantern clanking against his leg bones with a hollow sound. 
This experience was so terrifying that few of the mine workers would pass 
the grave after nine o’clock at night. Mrs. Hewitt had the brick replaced 
and the ghost of Robert Erskine, fortunately being in his proper place when 
the vault was sealed, has been unable to escape and has never been seen 
since. 

“Spook Rock” is located on one of the old mine roads and every now and 
then the spirit of one of the early settlers issues from a crack in the rock 
and with moans and strange wailings terrifies the wayfarer. 

There is a strange ghost in the house. Never seen and only heard in 
four rooms the ghost seldom appears, but whenever he does, it is always on 
a stormy and dismal night. He enters the house, slams the front door, 
waking everyone. He stalks across the hall, up the stairs to the second floor 
hall, across this hall and stops. He makes not another sound until he appears 
at some future date to repeat his nocturnal visit. 
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Pictorial Map of Ringwood Manor, New Jersey State Park. 
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